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PHILOLOGY IN HIGH SCHOOL SPANISH 



By J. P. WlCKERSHAM CRAWFORD 



T5 Y PHILOLOGY, I do not mean, of course, the systematic 
study of historical grammar, but merely an informal study 
of the principles that determine the most obvious relationships 
that exist between Spanish, Latin and English words. We eagerly 
scan the publishers' lists to find short stories, novels and plays 
that will entertain our students and we introduce as much oral 
work as possible in order that they may feel the thrill of accom- 
plishment in the newly acquired power to understand and to 
express themselves, even haltingly, in a foreign language. In 
these processes, which are wholly commendable, we sometimes 
overlook, or fail to guide and encourage, the interest in etymologies 
or word relationships which is found in pupils of every age. 

They should be made to realize in the early stages of their 
study that Spanish is not only the sole medium of communication 
between persons in a very considerable portion of the world, but 
that the language itself is the product of many centuries of growth 
and change. The position of Spanish as a daughter of Latin 
should be made clear from the outset, and when the Spanish 
course has been preceded by a year's study of Latin, and it is to 
such Spanish classes that I chiefly refer, an informal examination 
into the most obvious relationships that exist between Spanish, 
Latin and English words will provide pegs, Latin and English, 
upon which unfamiliar Spanish words may be hung and a realiza- 
tion of the historical growth of language will be fostered which 
may serve to partially offset the lack of historical method which is 
lamentably absent in the teaching of many subjects of the high 
school curriculum. 

If we agree that word study of this sort is desirable, we must 
decide how such a study shall be introduced and the scope of our 
inquiry. The material is available in any word list or vocabulary, 
and the pupils should be encouraged to examine this material 
and formulate their own rules. We must limit ourselves to those 
phenomena which will be readily recognized by high school 
pupils, and we must omit any consideration of intermediate 
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stages which would involve an acquaintance with old Spanish 
or even Spanish of the seventeenth century. The following 
points, which are familiar to teachers who have the most ele- 
mentary knowledge of historical Spanish grammar, but which are 
unfamiliar to most of our pupils, might be included in our inquiry. 
1. If we ask our students to examine that part of the vocabulary 
which includes words beginning with s and followed by two con- 
sonants, and to find the corresponding Latin words without 
initial e and the English derivatives from those Latin words, the 
results will be somewhat as follows: 



Spanish 

escala 

escribir 

escrito 

escuela 

espacio 

especie 

esperar 

espiritu 

esplendor 

esposa 

estacion 

estado 

estatua 

estrecho 

estudiar 

estudio 



Latin 

scala 

scribere 

scriptus 

schola 

spatium 

species 

sperare 

spiritus 

splendor 

sponsa 

statio,-onem 

status 

statua 

strictus 

studiare 

studium 



English 

scale 
scribe inscribe 

script 

school 

space 

species 

de-spair 

spirit 

splendor 

spouse 

station 

state 

statue 
strict straight 

study 

study 



Enough evidence is furnished to formulate the rule that 
Spanish seems to introduce an initial e before Latin words begin- 
ning with s plus a consonant. The teacher may add that there is 
evidence dating back seventeen hundred years that the Romans 
had difficulty in pronouncing this combination of consonants and 
that to-day persons whose native language is Spanish have the 
same speech habit and tend to pronounce English study, school, 
etc., as estudy, eschool, etc. 

2. A similar study of the words listed in the vocabulary with 
initial 11, a combination totally unfamiliar from the English stand- 
point, will yield interesting results. 

Students will readily recognize the sound changes involved, 
namely, that initial Latin pi, cl and fl became 11 in Spanish, and 
they will have no difficulty in remembering the Spanish word, 
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both because of the Latin origin, and the English cognate. Among 
the words that commonly occur in the vocabularies only llevar 
constitutes a notable exception, and this may either be explained 
or classed as an exception. The more intelligent pupils may ask 
about Spanish flama, flamear, clamar, proclamar, piano, clave, 
plegar, pleno, pluvioso, etc., which then affords the teacher an 
opportunity to distinguish between popular and learned words, 
and to introduce the students to the fascinating study of doublets. 

Spanish Latin English 

llama flamma flame 

Uamar clamare claim 

llano planus plain plane 

llanto planctus plaint 

Have clavis clef 

Hegar plicare im-plicate 

Ueno plenus plenary 

Uorar plorare de-plore 

Uuvia pluvia pluvial 

3. The other initial consonant which offers an excellent 
opportunity for work of this kind is h. Students may be asked 
to examine that section of the vocabulary in order to find the 
Latin source words and whenever possible, the English cognates as 
well. Almost any word list would yield the following. 

Spanish Latin English 

hablar fabulare fable 

hacer facere 

hambre fames famished 

hijo filius filial 

hecho factus fact 

hado fatum fate 

hierro ferrum ferrous 

hoja folium, folia folio, 

hondo fundus fund 

horca furca fork 

humo fumus fume 

They will readily observe that Latin initial f frequently 
became h in Spanish, and although they will find that the rule 
has numerous exceptions, it will frequently serve to identify new 
words. A comparison of the words in the vocabulary with initial f 
and h will frequently yield interesting doublets, such as humo, 
fumare; hondo, fondo, etc. 



mesa 




mcnsa 


mes 




mensis 


isla 




insula 


peso 




pensum 


esposa 
seso 




sponsa 
sensus 


tieso 




tensus 


tras, atras, 


detras 


trans 
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4. Examples of the loss of n before s are more difficult to 
locate in a vocabulary, but even a few pages of reading might 
produce a list like the following. 
Spanish Latin English 



isle insular 

pensive 

spouse sponsor 

sense 

tense 

trans-itive 

Students are invariably interested in doublets like pensar and 
pesar, and these words and their derivatives offer an opportunity 
for a short excursion into semantics. After seeing these examples, 
they will realize that forms such as trasatldntico for transatl&ntico 
obey a speech habit of both Romans and Spaniards which has 
been in existence for centuries. 

5. If Spanish is taught objectively at all, we should not fail 
to show that Latin 6 and 6, when stressed, usually became ie and ue 
in Spanish. Words such as bueno, fuerte, diente, diez, pie, fuego, 
muerto, puerta, puerto, and many others are looked upon as old 
friends in a slightly altered dress when this well-known law is 
applied. It is a satisfaction for them to learn that a great number 
of the Spanish verbs are not so "irregular" in their conduct as 
they appear at first sight, and the relationship between siete and 
setecientos, nueve and novecientos, etc., becomes self-evident. 

The five points mentioned above constitute obvious relation- 
ships between Latin and Spanish, and all of these should be 
intelligible and helpful to high school students with the most ele- 
mentary knowledge of Latin. In the course of time, attention 
might be called to the frequency with which Latin ct becomes ch, 
the change of li to j and of x to j. These may serve to establish 
forms like hecho, dicho, mejor and hijo, and may help to remember 
derivatives from dixi, traxi, duxi, etc. 

When students already know a bit of Latin, why should not 
puesto, roto, escrito and other "irregular" past participles be 
connected with Latin forms so that they would seem more ortho- 
dox? Word-study introduced informally in this way will lead 
teacher and class down many a fascinating by-path and without 
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loss of time. If the class knows no Latin, the study will be limited 
chiefly to the Spanish and English cognates in the groups above- 
mentioned. The study of etymology will introduce a note of 
variety in the recitation and will create a critical attitude towards 
words, English as well as Spanish. Perhaps the occasional student 
might be induced to find more interest in linguistics than in busi- 
ness letters and might ultimately be recruited into our much- 
neglected graduate courses in Spanish philology. 
University of Pennsylvania 



